"Memoirs of Voltaire," nothing notable seems to have happened to Goldsmith in the remaining months of 1761. Probably he was at work for Nc\vbury, for earl)- in the following year, he issued a "History of Mecklenhurgh," a   concession   to   the   anticipated   interest   in   (vhteen Charlotte, and a pamphlet on the  Cock Lane Ghost, which has been identified plausibly, but not conclusively, with one bearing the title of "The Mystery Revealed," put forth by Newbery's neighbour, Uristow.    Code Lane, it may be added, was close to Goldsmith's old residence in Green Arbour Court, so that in any case he would be in familiar neighbourhood.    Then in May, 1762, in " two volumes of the usual Spectator si/.e,1' that is, in duoJtciw^ and "Printed for the Author," who still preserved what was now the merest figment of anonymity, appeared the collected "Chinese Letters," under the title of "The Citizen of the World; or, Letters from a Chinese Philosopher, residing in London, to his Friends in the Kast." The phrase "Citi/.cn of the World," was one Goldsmith had already used more than once, and it had the advantage of greater novelty than "Chinese Letters," :i title, moreover, which had already been anticipated by the " Lettres ('him >-iscs," published by the Marquis d'Argens.  The completed issue was heralded by one of the author's most clmrac' tcristic prefaces; and his prefaces, like his dedication:;, have always their distinctive touch.     Speaking of tin-relation between his creation and himself, after recapitulating some of his efforts to preserve an Oriental local colouring (even to the item of occasional dulness), In-says:   "We are told in   an old romance of a certain knight errant and his horse who contracted an i